I begin with a poem that scholarship has consigned to the little-read Latin Anthology (Anthologia Latina). 
It is of unknown authorship, and there is no indication of how it was handed down over the centuries 


until it appears in print in 1650, as a quotation in Caspar Barthius’ extensive commentary on the poet 
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QVOD CERNVNT OCVLI, 
“What the Eyes Behold” 
(Anthologia Latina 942) 


Claudian.’ Where he calls the Ocean “the immeasurable origin of things”, Barthius comments: 


IMMENSO.] Commodum fane Epitheton Maris, quod non fine miraculo infpicies, cum 
infinitum effe, nec animo metam ejus te tangere poffe confiderabis. Epigramma Vetus in 


hanc fententiam fcriptum, hic commodè publicabimus: 


IMMEASURABLE.] A very appropriate epithet of the sea, which you will not be able to 
view without amazement when you consider that it is endless, and that you cannot grasp 
its boundary with your mind. It is appropriate to publish here an ancient epigram written 


about this sentiment: 


Then follows the poem, whose Latin text I repeat without alterations here:* 


10 


Quod cernunt oculi Deus est; fons nempe Deorum est: 
Majeftas cæli vertitur orbe fuo. 

Terra gerit gremio fefe cælique fuoque. 
Et finem ingentis monftrat uterque globi. 

At que fe in pelago tradit, Natura, videndam, 
Luminibus dicit; non ego finem habeo, 

Omnia me circum, fuper omnia, fundit aque lex, 
Sic nufquam immenfi terminus Oceani est. 

Hic oculos igitur rerum in primordia mittis: 
Exfpirant omnes hic numeri atque note. 

Nafcitur hinc quicquid moritur, retroq, recedit; 
Huc redit eterno quicquid in orbe perit. 

Hoc perimit flammas elementum, alit, evocat, auget, 


Omnis abest fapiens aque Thalete procul. 


' Caspar Barthius, Claudii Claudiani [...] Quae Exstant, Hamburg 1650, vol. 3, p. 542. 


? Immenso decuit rerum de principe nasci (Claud. De IV cons. Honor. 23). 


> I have only added line numbers and dispensed with awkward line breaks that were evidently due to space constraints. 
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The following is my translation, the second into English that I am aware of: 


Whatever the eyes see is a god; for it is the source of gods: 
The majesty of Heaven revolves in his sphere, 
The Earth carries herself in her own and Heaven’s lap, 
And both show the limit of their mighty globe. 
5 But the nature which shows itself in the Sea, 
Says to the eyes: “I have no end. 
All around me, above me, all does the law of water pour forth; 
So there is no limit to immeasurable Ocean anywhere. 
Here, therefore, you throw your eyes into the beginnings of things; 
10 Here all numbers and signs expire. 
Hence is born whatever dies and recedes again; 
Hither returns whatever perishes in the eternal circle. 
This element destroys flames, it sustains, calls forth, increases; 


And every sage falls far short of Thales.” 


Although the ideas contained here were conventional in Greco-Roman learning, they call for some 


explication today, as does their artful poetic expression. So, a few explanatory comments: 


“Whatever the eyes see is a god” (I. 1): Wohrle & McKirahan have “is god” for deus est, 
but the following lines do not talk about a single god, but rather contrast three different 


ones—Heaven, Earth, and the Sea—, so a generic singular (“a god”) is more plausible. 


“it is the source of gods” (l. 1): “it is” translates the verb est. The subject is omitted, but 
can be inferred from the first half-line—i.e., “seeing is the source of gods”. Woéhrle & 
McKirahan have “he is the source of gods”, but this presupposes their unlikely 
interpretation of deus, and has no reasonable connection to the rest of the poem. On the 
other hand, lines 5—6 (and the rest of the poem, esp. 1. 9) show again that sight is the 


basis of our conceptions about the gods. 


“Earth carries herself in her own and Heaven’s lap” (1. 3): i.e., Earth maintains her own 


position in the center of the spherical cosmos (‘Heaven’). 
“their mighty globe” (I. 4): or “the mighty globe”. 


“Says to the eyes” (1. 6): more literally, “to the lights” (luminibus), but this is a common 


í It is preceded by Georg Wöhrle & Richard McKirahan, The Milesians: Thales, De Gruyter 2014, p. 523, which is based on the 
German translation in Georg Wohrle, Die Milesier: Thales, De Gruyter 2014, p. 471. Some flaws in these translations will 


be pointed out below. 
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expression for “eyes”, and that is the only plausible interpretation here. Wohrle & 
McKirahan’s translation, “to the shining stars”, cannot be related to the sequence of 


thought. 


“I have no end” (l. 6): this and the following is not, of course, a literal speech, but a 
prosopopoeia or personification of what the sight of the Sea suggests to our mind. Namely, 
as Barthius writes, “that it is endless, and that you cannot grasp its boundary with your 
mind”. 

“All around me, above me, all does the law of water pour forth” (I. 7): everything 
originates from water, as Thales famously taught (see |. 14), and everything returns to it, 
as the following lines elaborate. 

“you throw your eyes into the beginnings of things” (1. 9): again, a philosophical opinion 
about water is connected to the sight of the Sea. 

“all numbers and signs expire” (l. 10): “numbers and signs” can be understood as the 
measurable and differentiated things that come from and ultimately return into the 


“immeasurable Ocean”. 


“is born whatever dies” (l. 11): not only referring to the birth and death of living beings, 


but the origination and destruction of all things. 


“the eternal circle” (1. 12): this could be referred to the cosmos or to the eternal cycle of 


origination and destruction. 


“Thales” (1. 14): a 7*—6"-century BCE philosopher who taught that all things come from 


water. 


